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heit gewahrt. Anderseits kommen aber auch, wie wir sahen, aussere Fak- 
toren bei der Entwicklung der kindlichen Sprache zur Wirksamkeit. Da- 
lier zeigt sie audi Unterschiede von der der allgemeinen Menschheits- 
sprache. So entbehrt z. B. der gewaltige Einfluss der Erwa-chsenen, die 
Nachahmung init ihrer Bevorzugung der sichtbaren Laute, die Zahnung 
mit ihrer Begriindung des spaten Auftretens der Zahnlaute jeder Parallele. 



Concentration.* 



By Professor Warren Washburn Florer, Ph. D. 



Concentration is the act of bringing rays of light into a focus. The 
rays of light in our problem are feelings, thoughts, and ideas. The goal 
is useful human activity. Our question is — How, in the teaching of 
German in the classes embracing the four unit couse, can the feelings, 
thoughts, and ideas, as expressed in German literature, be brought into a 
focus so as to prepare the pupils for useful human activity in America? 
This preparation may lead to college, then to the linguistic and literary 
courses; or it may lead to college, then to Law, Medicine, Sciences, or 
Social Sciences, etc.; or it may lead to the various vocational pursuits 
of life. 

We hear of methods and of conditions. We do not criticize those who 
are working out methods and we welcome the results of those who are 
studying conditions. We hear that conditions make the methods, or that 
methods should be adapted to fit the conditions. Practically every live 
teacher has thrown his or her hat into the ring of methods, so that in this 
day of respectably large hats it is almost impossible to find the ring. The 
educational leaders from vocational advocate to classical reactionary, all 
angry, are chasing each other around the ring. Even around the German 
ring we find the same situation. Natural methodists to hard-shelled trans- 
lationists, all angry, are chasing each other around the ring. So that in 
this decade of educational scrimmages, we, in our pursuit of methods, 
have almost lost sight of the focus. 

How about the conditions? We are investigating the conditions in 
the class room, as indicated by recitations, papers, and examinations. We 
hear recitations and read papers and hold examinations. What do we 



* A paper read before the Schoolmaster's Club, Ann Arbor, Mich., March, 
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hear and what do we see? With ears trained to hear translations or the 
simplest German, we hear these translations, such as they are, and the 
simplest German, such as it is. With eyes trained to see words, endings, 
and word order, we see words, endings, and word order. We polish here 
and there, correct here and there, and lecture here and there. We hear 
and see the mistakes and call them conditions, and charge them up to the 
system. 

Let us, although not neglecting the methods and conditions, consider 
the beyond. Our final goal is useful human activity. Our immediate 
field ranges from Immensee to Wilhelm Tell, Jungfrau von Orleans or 
Hermann und Dorothea. The question is: How to teach the simplest 
feelings, thoughts, and ideas contained in these works so as to have a 
direct bearing on the useful activity of the pupils in later life. For the 
study of literature should lead the pupils on "to think imperfectly indeed 
on man, the heart of man, and on human life." 

The real conditions which confront us are not merely those of the 
classroom, but, in fact, the life and knowledge of the pupils. Do the 
pupils know the objects they see, or realize the feelings they experience, 
or understand the social conditions they witness. Have they abilities, or 
dreams, or desires, or experiences, or a Weltanschauung? If so, they can 
speak languages, native and foreign, they can read languages, they can 
write languages. If not, they can never learn English, not to mention a 
foreign language. 

The pupils must understand the life and language of the book read, 
or else the little knowledge laboriously committed to memory will be of 
no avail. 

Take Immensee, for example, for this Novelle is, barring a few dif- 
ficult passages, the little classic for young and old. The pupil who reads 
Immensee is, on the average, seventeen years old. The teacher should 
know Immensee and he should also know the boy and girl seventeen years 
old. Likewise he should know the average vocation which the young peo- 
ple of his community will pursue. The teacher should know not only the 
content, but also the syntax of Immensee, the principal idioms, especially 
those used in daily life, and the vocabulary which will be used in the next 
book studied. For one book should serve as a living vocabulary for the 
next one. 

The pupils, of course, can learn in the time at their disposal only a 
few lines, but the teacher should know how these lines meet at a given 
point at the end of the story of the life of the young people in the No- 
velle, so as to lead the pupils to follow the connection and to explain it 
themselves as well as possible. The young people seventeen years of age 
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can do this work* with surprising ease. They can read fairly difficult 
books in foreign language, if the habit of concentration is cultivated. 

The work in the German classes will, in a short time, have a direct 
influence on the work in the English classes. In this way the German 
classes can be made a vital factor in High Schools and in Colleges. And 
this is the all important factor in the present day of educational reorgan- 
ization. German must be made a vital factor and not only serve as a 
mere tool for other subjects. And yet we hear of the relative disciplinary, 
cultural, and psychological value of the study of German. If we can in- 
terest the pupils vitally, they will not feel the hand of discipline or of 
necessary linguistic drill. If we can awaken them to think about the life 
of the books read, they will learn to appreciate the simple elements of a 
higher culture. If we can train them to study the characters of the liter- 
ature, they will begin to understand the simple principles of psychology. 
We should take them into the laboratory of literature — nature and life. 

And perhaps, like Jorn Uhl, they will begin to wonder about the peo- 
ple who speaks such a strange language. They will grow curious and 
desire to know more about the people across the waters, yes, about the 
people, thousands of whom have crossed the waters and have found a new 
home in our country. They will desire to learn of the German pioneers 
who have helped to make both our own and neighboring states substantial 
states, and who have built up solid communities in our midst and who 
have helped to ballast our Ship of State, so that she can withstand the 
storms of unsafe agitation. What is true of the Germans is true of the 
French, although not quite so noticeable, is true of the Spaniards. Italy's 
hand is doubly upon us. Other nations have sent and are sending thous- 
ands of their best children to our shores. Yet, some earnest people are 
fearing lest the control of the United States should fall into the hands 
of the children of foreign nations. But the children of foreign nations 
adopted a pretty wise constitution and established a fairly substantial na- 
tion. The young Americans should study these children of foreign na- 
tions in order to understand them. The young German- Americans should 
study Germany of today, for Germany of the new century is not the Ger- 
many even of their fathers. 

The teacher in the classroom when teaching German words should 
keep in mind the life of the German people and direct the pupils to think 
about the German people. Unconsciously the American youth will think 



* In a subsequent article I shall, at the request of a number of teachers, 
explain my system of working out the motivation of the Novelle or drama, 
of selecting the main threads of the story, of the ascertaining of the connec- 
tion, and of character study so that the pupils may learn the feelings, thoughts, 
and acts which are back of the words. 
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about the life in his own community and about the life in his own coun- 
try. This power of observation carefully developed will soon bear fruit. 
German will thus be made a vital factor in the school and in the town or 
city. And whatever is vital is practical; practical not in the mere util- 
itarian meaning of the word, but in the higher meaning of usefulness. 
The energies and enthusiasm of the teacher should be concentrated on this 
goal. In short the teachers of German must 'make good', or else German 
will be crowded out by other subjects which for the moment seem prac- 
tical, but in the long run will not bring about practical results. 

In this day of training the hands, there is a danger of forgetting the 
development of the power of thinking, the power which directs the hands. 
We no longer say : "In the beginning was the word," no longer : "In the 
beginning was the deed" ; but — in the beginning was the thought. There- 
fore in our language work, we must begin with the beginning, with the 
thought. If we can develop the power of thinking, our German courses 
will stand the test of modern demands, if not, they will give away to other 
subjects better adapted to the abilities and to the immediate needs of the 
pupils. And even if a substitution for languages should become neces- 
sary, I am slow to think that it would be the fault of German life, lan- 
guage, and literature. 

We can not hold our own by blue-sky theories, but only by accom- 
plished facts. Translation will not save German, composition will not save 
German. The use of German in the class room in a perfunctory manner 
will not save German. There is, to be sure, a revival in this country along 
the lines of the Direct Method. Even the publishers have recognized the 
growth of this method. The noted teacher, Professor Max Walter, has 
contributed the weight of his success to this cause. It will grow with re- 
newed vigor when the German- American teachers return from their most 
significant trip to the Vaterland this summer. The American-German 
teachers should study the results of this trip. It will mean not only an 
awakening in methods of instruction, but far more important — a revival 
in the interest in German life, a recall of German ideals. 

Many are the movements coming from Germany. The German teacher 
should become acquainted with these powerful social forces so that he can 
impart wise instruction. The boy and girl of today should obtain an in- 
sight into these movements, in order to be able to understand them. The 
Zeitgeist will introduce them soon enough. The youth must be prepared 
to meet these problems which will effect his life. And the only opportun- 
ity for the youth to obtain a direct insight into German life is in the Ger- 
man classes. Concentrate their insight into life upon the life of German 
literature. Direct the American youth to see the life of Germany, and 
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the life of Germany will enrich the American life. The spirit of the in- 
struction, however, must be in accord with the spirit of American life and 
the ways and means of instruction must grow out of a careful observa- 
tion of the life and of the needs of the American pupils. 



Berichte und Notizen. 



Die Agitation zur Erhfthung des Stammkapitals des Notionalen 
Deutschamerikanischen Lehrerseminars in Milwaukee. 



Es gibt immer noch Leute, selbst unter den deutschen Lehrern, und sogar 
an Universitaten, die eine Existenzberechtigung des Seminars be*weifeln. Das 
ist sehr zu bedauern und bloss dadurch zu erklaren, dass aie die Entwickelung 
des Deutschunterrichts an den offentlichen Schulen. des Landes, das Verlangen 
nach besser vorgebildeten Faehlehrern nieht verfolgt haben, vielleicht auch den 
Wert des Deutschunterrichts in den Elementarschulen nicht kennen. Manche 
wieder leugnen die Verdienste und EntwicklungsinSglichkeiten der Anstalt, 
bloss weil sie ein deutscheres Geprage zeigt als Sffentliche Lehrerbildungs- 
anstalten. 

Jedenfalls steht fest, dass die Ergebnisse des Unterrichts am Seminar allein 
dem Schtiler jene Beherrschung der deutschen Sprache zu geben vermogen, die 
Dotig ist, urn in deutscher Sprache und nach der direkten Methode den Unter- 
richt in Elementarschulen erteilen zu konnen. Es kommen ja Falle vor, wo 
Kinder guter deutscher Familien, die schon eine sichere Beherrschung der 
Sprache mitbringen, an Normalschulen, die einen deutschen Kursus haben, — 
und es sind derer sehr wenige! — Jihnliche Sprachvollkommenheit eiiangen. 
Aber im Seminar wurden auch genau solche Resultate erzielt mit Leuten, die 
beim Eintritt fast kein Wort Deutsch konnten. 

Sollten aber die Universitaten die Heranbildung deutscher Lehrer fttr Ele- 
mentarschulen (ibernehnien, so miissten die Schulverwaltungen wenigstens die 
Gehalter dieser Lehrer verdoppeln, da Abiturienten eines College nicht urn den 
Gehalt eines Elementarlehrers zu arbeiten brauchen. Bis jetzt hat aber keine 
Universitat oder Norraalschule einen Kursus fiir deutsche Lehrer, der sich mit 
dem erprobten des Seminars vergleichen konnte, und es ist sehr fraglich, ob 
ein zweiter solcher Kursus irgendwo anders in solch gtinstiger Zusammenset- 
zung, unter solch gttnstigen ortlichen Verhiiltnissen wieder moglich ist Von 
den religifisen Seminarien unterscheiden wir uns vor allein darin, dass wir 
keine Lehrer fiir irgendwelche religiose Gemeinschaft oder Gesinnungsgenossen- 
schaft, also keine Religionslehrer, sondern Lehrer der deutschen Sprache fiir 
die Sffentlichen Schulen ausbilden, wie dies die offentlichen Normalschulen ftir 
andere Fiicher tun. 

Wenn also die Normalschulen des Staates daseinsberechtigt sind, warum 
nicht viel mehr das Seminar des Lehrerbundes, das ein B^ach versorgt, das stark 
verlangt wird von Amerikanern jeglicher Abstammung und das doch wiederum 
von der BehSrde aus mit Lehrkraften nicht versehen wird. Freilich kommt die 



